Four Lights 


From First Voyage "Round the World by Magellan.” 


NATIONAL ANNUAL MEETING 
: of the 


: WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL , LEAGUE 
will be held in the Hotel McAlpin, New York City, on May 2nd to Sth, 1946. 
Start now planning to come. Travel restrictions will be over. All members will be welcome. All will be 


needed to help chart our future program. 


RESOLUTIONS . 
Passed by the National Board of the WIL at its meeting in Baltimore, January 25-27, 1946 


WORLD GOVERNMENT 
To the President of the United States: 

Whereas the growing speed in means of communi- 
cations is rapidly creating more and more closely knit 
international relationships among peoples and govern- 
ments with accompanying risk of sudden clashes of 
interest and precipitate resort to war; 

And whereas the releasing of the atomic bomb by 
the United States has multiplied immeasurably human 
capacity for destruction in war; ; ; 

Therefore, the National Board of the Women’s In- 
ternational League, meeting in Baltimore, Jan 25- 
27, 1946, urgently asks the President of the United States 
to instruct the United States delegation to the first, 
organizational meeting of the Assembly of the U. N. O. 
now sitting in London, to propose immediate steps to 
develop the U.N.9O. into a representative, federated 
World Government. We are convinced that only 
through delegation of sovereign authority to such a body 
can international law be created and administered, and 
further, that only the establishment of universal inter- 
national law based on justice within and between nations 


_ €an control the threatening forces and bring order and 


peace to the world, 


SURRENDER OF“WAR PRISONERS 


FOR FORCED LABOR . 
To the President of the United States: — 
Whereds the allied governments in the second 


World War called millions of young men to die in the 


cause of freedom and the fundamental rights of the 
individual, and whereas up to the end of hostilities the 
United States honorably di ged its undertakings in 


.. the Geneva Convention on the treatment of Prisoners 


of War; 

Therefore, the National Board of the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom, meeting in 
Baltimore, on January 25 to 27, 1946, earnestly protests 


' the surrender now of German or other war prisoners in 


American hands to’ other governments for forced labor. 
We further- protest against the inhuman conditions and 
treatment under which many of these men, for whom we 
are responsible, are compelled to live and die. 

We urgently ask our Government to reassume its 
obligations in the Geneva Convention by ending the 
export for slave labor of American-held war prisoners 
from the United States or from American zones abroad, 
and by cages those already sent beyond American 
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| They Need You 
Are American school children deaf to the cry of 


hungry Europe? If they know of the want, fear, and 
" hopelessness that now exists, if they can do something 
4 about it, their enthusiasm and generosity may with cer- 
‘aq tainty be counted on. 


- An example of the longing to do something worth- 
while was shown by the reaction of one Sunday-school 
class to the description of existing conditions in Europe. 
The pictures of pinched cheeks, hungry eyes, and cold 
limbs took on life and became an urgent personal prob- 
lem, Desire to help was so keen that the following 
Sunday a thirteen-year-old child brought,a letter she 
: herself. had written to President Truman. She had com- 
Ee | - posed it entirely by herself without help from any adults. 
a It read as follows: 


ae “Dear Mr. Truman: 
“We, as children of the United States who will 


—_ some day be the world’s adults, would like to tell you 

if our feeling on the food question. We hope that the 

il lifting of rationing will not influence the supply of food 

.? which must be sent to~starving Europe. Will you, with 

_ America, make the greatest effort possible to get relief 

. to these people? If we wish to show such countries as 

Germany and, Austria the right way to live, we must also 

— give them the bare necessities of life. We cannot teach 

, democracy to starving people. 
“Very sincerely yours,” 

. Every member of the class signed this letter. The same 

ae dey another child brought a poster she had made from 

; Bi a large picture of a suffering Europeean orphan under 

UT which she had written, “He Needs You”. 

- From these expressions of heartfelt anxiety an idea 

of a poster project was born. The poster (printed in 

red, black and white, on paper, 11x17 inches) shows a 

hapless European child under which is a photograph of 


5 the letter written by the Sunday-school child, Next to 
: 4 the letter are suggestions of other people in government 
‘# to whom similar letters might be written. Then follows 
a the proposal that when regular postal service is re- 


; established, personal communication between school 

. children here and those of Europe shall be started. In- 
cluded with the poster.is an article vividly describing 
the misery of Europe in terms the children will under- 
stand, The article was written by an American, official 
who had been deeply moved by the terrible suffering 
while he was on an extended stay abroad. 

Y From a simple beginning the idea is now spreading 
widely. To implement the distribution of the posters a 
center had to be established. Space was given by the 

‘ American Friends Service Committee. Expenses will 

; i ~be managed by contributions and sale of the posters at 

ten cents each. An outstanding group of men and 
¢ women have become the sponsors, among whom are 
i Marian Anderson, Stephen Duggan, Dorothy Canfield 
’ Fisher, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Rev. Father Robert I. 

Gannon (President of Fordham University), Rufus M. 

Jones, Felix Morley. J. Henry Scattergood is chairman. 

The World Council of Churches, various Roman Catholic 

organizations, educational groups, established relief 

bodies, have all given advice and encouragement. 

The plan follows very closely the pattern used by 
the WIL of its immediate focus upon Washington in 
support of the President’s appeal. It recognizes that 
be government itself must be invoked to meet the extent 


again the “international correspondence among children” 
long promoted before the war by the WIL. 

Indeed, conversations with men and women who 
have just returned from abroad indicate very clearly that 
| something must be done to change the picture of Amer- 
li ica_in the European mind. Europeans are frightened. 


nS of this need, The project costs the child only a stamp, 
a yet may stimulate him to help some already established 
Be relief agency. And the proposed development of friend- 
ship between children of different countries takes up 


Candidate for Peace Prize 
Our Honorary International President, Emily 
Greene Balch, is being proposed as a candidate for the 


Nobel Peace Prize. Among her sponsors are John 
Dewey, Manley O. Hudson, Mildred McAfee Horton, 
Frances Perkins, Joseph P. Chamberlain and William 
Ernest Hocking. 

From the time of her graduation in the first class 
at Bryn Mawr College as the first holder of its European 
fellowship, Miss Balch has had a distinguished career. 
She attained the rank of full professor at Wellesley Col- 
lege in the chair of political economy and political and 
social science, but left teaching in 1918 to devote herself 
exclusively to peace work through the Women’s Inter- 
national League. She accompanied Jane Addams to The 
Hague in 1915, became the first international secretary 
of the WIL, serving in Geneva from 1919 to 1922, be- 
came the international president in 1936, and during the 
whole life of the WIL has done pioneering work of the 
most important kind. 

As a brief sketch of her life says, “it would be hard 
to find another American, man or woman, who has 
worked so continuously, so realistically, so devotedly, 
day in and day out, for a period of thirty years (1915- 
1945) towards the goal of international cooperation and 
peace. She has applied to that task the powers of a | 
mind well-balanced, scholarly, imaginatively creative, 
with world-embracing sympathies, 

“Miss Balch’s special gift consists in formulating 
new approaches to political and economic problems of 
international importance. She has the ability to see all 
facets of a politically intricate question and then work 
out a unifying formula. This judicial ability to see both 
sides of a question is coupled with a statesmanship that 
can propose solutions satisfactory to contending view- 
points.” 


RESOLUTIONS—(Contd.) 


8th POINT OF THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 
To the House Military Affairs Committee: 

The National Board of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, meeting in Baltimore, 
on January 25 to 27, 1946, would call to the attention 
of the Military Affairs Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives the 8th point of the Atlantic Charter, de- 
claring that signatory powers believe “that all the 
nations of the world for realistic as well as spiritual 
reasons must come to abandon the use of force” and 
pledges that they will “aid and encourage all practicable 
resources which will lighten for peace-loving peoples 
the crushing burden of armaments.” 

The measure now pending before your Committee 
providing for compulsory peacetime military training 
is a contradiction of both the spirit and the purpose of 
the Charter principles. 

We therefore would respectfully urge that the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee report the May Bill (or any 
other bill for peacetime conscription) unfavorably, and 
substitute the Martin Resolution looking toward the 
international abolition of all conscription. 


‘4 


Many are inclined to think of America as over-prosperous 
and over-shrewd. We must start sowing the seeds of 
a new understanding. To help accomplish this the article 
which accompanies the poster ends thus: “ “They Need 
Yow’, a project to establish understanding between 
American and European youth, believes that these Euro- 
pean children—with whom you will have to build the 
future world—should not suffer this way and that you 
can help to give them faith, hope, and cheer.” 
— Rebecca T. Sturtevant, 
Executive Secretary, “They Need You” 
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The Luxembourg Congress Fund 


To our members and friends who have sent in 
contributions, many, many thanks. We are far from our 
goal and would ask those who have not already con- 
tributed please to do so as soon as convenient. 

Some of the items that the fund is needed for are: 
rental of assembly halls and meetings rooms; interpret- 
ers, translators, stenOgraphers and their material; trans- 
portation and lodging expenses for international officers 
and those members of the International Executive whose 
presence is indispensable but whose belongings and 


whose Section’s property have been illegally seized by 


the invading evil forces. 

Don’t forget that we have to have all our speeches, 
resolutions and statements prepared and brought out 
in at least three languages. And the largest expense at 
all our Congresses has been fhe publication of the Con- 
gress Report which ought to be a most important source 
of information and WILPF propaganda. Then there are 
such items as salaries, printing, stationery, travel ex- 
penses for organizing the Congress, publicity, postage, 
telephone, telegraph, cable, etc. 

Let us not forget that most Sections in Europe as in 
the Far East have to start from scratch in their attempt 
to reconstruct WILPF work, and that is largely a ques- 
tion of finances. Reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
WILPF work in those continents is perhaps the greatest 
task at this juncture of WILPF history, if we wish to 
regain the prestige of a world-wide body. We want to 
‘give our members everywhere our moral support and 
courage—but they cannot rebuild on empty tills and 
destroyed WILPF property. 

In view of these facts our International Chairmen’s 
estimate of $7,000 for the Congress seems to ime an 
underestimate. 

y — Mrs. Gerald Fox. 


RESOLUTIONS—(Contd.) 


CELLER RADIO BILL, H.R. 4314 
To Federal Communications Commission: : 

The National Board of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Fréedom, meeting in Baltimore, 
January 25 to 27, 1946, joins with the Emergency Com- 
mittee on KFI of Los Angeles in a call to national action 
on the part of every American who values freedom of 

‘the air, and who realizes that the loss of this freedom 
in any part of America threatens its loss in all parts of 
America. 

We urge the F.C.C. to order immediately an investi- 
ation of Station KFI with a view either to compelling 
FI to observe “public ‘aterest, necessity and con- 

venience,” as required by the Communications Act of 

_ 1934, or to taking such steps as are necessary to abro- 
gate the license now held by Earl C.Anthony, owner and 

operator of Clear Channei Station KFI. We support 

the Celler radio bill, H.R. 4314, which inc rates the 
California case, and provides legal protection against 

‘monopoly of the air by an individual or corporation for 
economic control of news and programs designed for 
ublic consumption. 

PACIFIC ISLANDS 

To President Truman: 

_ The Natiénal Board of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, meeting in Baltimore, 
January 25-27, 1946, strongly disapproves the proposal 
that the former Japanese or Japanese-mandated islands 
which our army and navy authorities wish to retain for 
military purposes be reserved for sole American control. 
It demands that no islands be taken over by the United 
States except as a trusteeship under the direct control 
of the U.N.O. It further urges that the United States 
press for similar action by all members of the U.N.O., 
and that such trusteeship not be used to conceal domin- 
ation by the great powers. 


eastern coast, many of the most beautiful trees in 


- teachers. The new trees will be called “A Living 


A Peace Pledge 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden were uprooted or broken. I 
was a frequent visitor to the Garden, and when our son 
was miraculously returned to us after the war, I made 
a thank-offering for the replanting of the trees. The 
director was very happy to receive an unsolicited contri- 
bution, and said it would go toward the War Memorial 
planned by the school children of Brooklyn. At that 
4 was somewhat abashed. I told him that as a conscien- 
tious objector to war I could not subscribe to such a 
memorial.. Phe director looked at me in amazement— 
and then amazed me by saying he agreed with me com- 
pletely! He asked me to put. my position in writing, 
and invited me to attend the dedication ceremonies. 


When the day came, the chairman read several 
telegrams and messages, then held up my letter and etre 
read from it: “War Memorials are perpetual glorification mt 
of war and a potent propaganda between wars. They he 
are symbols that belong in museums along with relics Agee 
and fetishes of what we delude ouselves into believing “eee 
to be more savage civilizations. A Botanic Garden is 
an object lesson in the labor of reconciliation. Plants 
from all corners of the earth, of different natures, differ- 
ent needs, are made to grow in juxtoposition. Dif- 
ferences are considered interesting, intriguing to the 
point that the more difficult the culture, the more chal- 
lenging the problem. Truly, the most apt lesson in 
International Relations! .. . 


- The chairman proceeded with his p speech, 
But the astounding part was that after the speech all 
the remainder of the program took its tone from phrases 
and thoughts in my letter! Everyone spoke of building 
for peaceful ways of living, and peace was the theme 
of the afternoon. It was especially gratifying as the 
audience consisted mainly of school children and their 


Memorial.” 


If symbols have so strong a hold on the imagination, 
then why not positive, hopeful symbols? Why should 
not the replanting of fallen trees be a Peace Pledge? 
All gardens are international and make an interesting 
way of expressing one’s thanksgiving offering at the 
end of active hostilities. How about opening the Jap- 
anese Gardens? and letting the Japanese know about it? 
I think it would be good morale building. Fraternization 
of a different sort. 

— Louise Lessin. 


Important ! 


NOMINATIONS TO THE NATIONAL BOARD 
Letters have been sent out to all Branch leaders urging that 
nominating itions for election of members to the National 
Board should be filed NOT LATER than March 6th, sixty days 
before the Annual Meeting. 


and representative body. By this system, we the m 


| 
ue 
Any WIL member with dues paid within the past 12 months ae. 
. and who has belonged to the organization for at least three an. 
months is eligible to propose a nominee for election or to be: fs Ye 
nominated. By this system of annual nominations and elections, tee 
if used with care by us all, the WIL may be a Ln Merete Pig 
the WIL may nominate and elect to the Board women—old, Pe 
middle-aged and young—of varied racial and economic back- me 
grounds, who have a contribution to make to world peace. 3 
Therefore if you desire to see a friend’s name placed on the rs 
| ballot—one who could make a real contribution to our work in Pe 
this critical era—will you ask your Branch leaders for a nomin- 4 raid So 
ating petition or write to the Committee on Nominations, 1924 | “ghee 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Penna., for a petition and instruc- ee: 
tions? The time is short and 10 signatures must accompany the Sac 
petition when filed, so do not delay! raat 
. 


MARTHA HELEN ELLIOTT 
Resolution adopted by the National Board, Jan., 1946: 
Martha Helen Elliott having passed away since 


‘last we met as a National Board, it is our desire to 


record our deep sorrow at the loss of our friend and 
devoted member. She and her sister, Amy Woods, have 
long been active together in their interest and work 
for peace through the Women’s International League, 
and, both belong to the early days of our organization. 

As the State Chairman of Massuchusetts, Martha 
Helen Elliott was for many years a member of the Na- 
tional Board, and during this period she attended Board 
meetings faithfully and inspired us with her spirit, in- 
telligence and courage, She was not only’a loyal and 
devoted WIL member, but a consistent pacifist in her 
own personal life and she was always ready to advocate 
the absolute position for WIL in any action the organ- 
ization was called upon to take. In addition to our 
sense of loss, we wish to record our deep appreciation of 
her life and service. 


‘PHILOSOPHERS ARGUE PEACE AND BREAD 

The August 30th, 1945, issue of the Journal of Philosophy 
is entirely devoted to an eight philosopher symposium on a preg- 
nant section of John Dewey’s introduction to our anniversary 
edition of “Peace and Bread” by Jane Addams. The section at 
issue not only states theoretically the contention basic to Miss 

work, but also concerns a central issue—if not THE 
central issue in WIL thinking, namely, allegiance to “human 
and socially humane processes” rather than to the “traditional 
res type” of method for the fostering and maintenance 
of peace. The eight philosophers (Arthur Q. Lovejoy, T. U. 
Smith, E. H. Burtt, Joseph P. Chamberlain, William Ernest 
Hocking, Glenn R. Morrow, Sidney Hook, and Jerome Nathan- 
son) roundly thresh out this question and its implications from 
many points of view, proving by a case in point, that the fires 
of critical discussion can be the forge on which to recast a 
stronger and more fully developed position. Many wider but 
correlative questions appear, such as that of the nature of force 
(in Mr. Lovejoy’s contribution), the functions of compulsion and 
cooperation in furthering social good (in Mr. Burtt’s), and the 
relation between law and coercion (in Mr. Hook’s). 

There is rather general agreement that Dewey’s enthusiasm 
for the pragmatic note sounded by Jane Addams’ proposals, which 
so ‘admirably adhere to his own principle of “the good. being 
determined and shaped by the means”, is well founded. Granted 
this, however, a momentous question develops through the 
medium of several contributions. Mr. Lovejoy and Mr. Burtt 
share the view that cooperaiion in human affairs is inadequate; 
Mr. Morrow adds further that if this cooperation is voluntary, 
basic human goals serve an undependable master, sentimentality. 
By pointing out, however, that bread itself can be a poitical 

Mr. Hook completes the shaping of the crucial issue. 


How then can human needs be made the soil for peace without 


depending either on unreliable motives of inert, uncoordinated 

mass sympathy or on organized political action not only out of 

contact with both human motives and needs but also directed 

toward power politics? Out of this dilemma of political action, 

we are brought face to face with the need of new political entities 
to avoid both these pitfalls. 

All of the WIL members would do well to avail themselves 
of this symposium by men who so provocatively analyze a ques- 
tion not only close to our very foundations but to that of the 
future of humanity as well. 

— Evelyn Urban Buchler. 


(A limited number of copies of this issue of the Journal of 
agg is available to WIL members at 18c each, postpaid. 

The symposium is a stimulating basis for a discussion meeting. 
Order while they last through Mrs. Mercedes M. Randall, 15 
Claremont Ave., New York 27.) 


WIL PLAY 

The Literature Department announces a new play — THE 
HISTORY OF THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM — written by a 
‘WIL member, Mrs. Faye Mitchell, of Allyn, Washington, to 
promote the International Congress of 1946. Mrs. Mitchell gives 
us in dramatic form, the story of the earlier Women’s Inter- 
national League Congresses. The script takes 25 minutes and 
can be read effectively without the parts being memorized. 
There are five women in the cast. The play sells for ten cents. 
Order from 8 “appara Department, 1924 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, P 


ATLANTIC CITY CONFERENCE 

A conference of almost twenty peace groups met in Atlantic 
City February ‘12-14 to consider possibilities of joint. action and . 
thereby make peace work miore effective in an atomic age. Dele- 
gates came from the WIL, the FOR, the AFSC, the NCPW, 
the WRL, the Brethren Service Committee, the Mennonite Cen- 
tral Committee, several denominational pacifist fellowships, and 
a few individuals. A permanent Consultative Council was set 
up. Plans were made to initiate a wide publicity program, which 
will be reported when it develops further. As a result of a deep 
concern about food for suffering countries, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

Whereas, Unprecedentéd hunger prevails throughout most 
of the world; and 

Whereas, Our country is experiencing the highest standard 
pe? rey ci its history and still has a surplus of essential foods; 


Whereas, Unimplemented goodwill is not enough; and 

Whereas, Food and other essentials should be distributed 
according to ‘need without discrimination as to country; 

Therefore, be it resolved that: 

1. We ask our government to remove all barriers to the 
sone moving of all forms of material aid by private agencies; 


2. We ask our government to remove immediately the. 
restrictions on mail and parcel service to all countries. 

Whereas, Every month is “death month” for these hungty 
people, and the task of meeting this gigantic need is beyond the 
capacity of private agencies; j 

Therefore, be it resolved that: 

We ask Congress to authorize at once (in addition to sums 
already appropriated) one billion dollars for immediate reli 
abroad and set in motion a program of world rehabilitation and 
reconstruction that shall be in significant proportion to our ex- 
penditures for war; and we suggest that the sums required be 
raised by “Humanity Loans”. 

As evidence of our sincerity and to increase the amount of 
goods available for these hungry people, we urge that our oo 
ment restore rationing and that in addition, all concerned pers: 
give ‘sacrificially, either in money or in kind (canned ee m4 
clething, heifers, soap, etc.), rationing themselves. 

We believe that the rebuilding of our world is a mutual 
responsibility in which from those to whom much. has eae given 
much will be requiréd. ' 

In keeping ask that the present policy 
of economic strangulation of conqu peoples be replaced with 
that of rebuilding the world as a unit. 


NOTES 

A new quarterly, “Little People’s Voice”, .devoted to the 
defense of minority’ groups and featuring the writings of young 
Negro Americans and cther minorities, will publication 
this spring. Liberal articles dealing with vital social, political 
anid economic issues, short stories, one act plays, poems, folk- 
lore, music of all people who have contributed to the American 
dream and its heritage, will be considered for publication. 

Manuscripts should be sent to the Editor, “Little People’s 
Voice”, 16 Hewlett Lane, Great beck, New York. 


Mrs. Adelaide Baker of Consents offers a suggestion for 
preparing boxes for Europe: “. . . I make it a habit to do some- 
thing, however small, every single day. I buy something extra 
when I shop. When a good box comes in I put it on a bed in 
the guest room and begin to fill it, things I find in cleaning a 
sewing box or top drawer or that I sort out when the wash 
comes back with something I think could be spared because 
it is on the verge of being outgrown or replaced with something 
new. Then string and paper, saved as packages come in, are piled 
beside it and some day it is ready to weigh and have one of my 
addresses put on. 

* * * 

Jane Addams’ book, “Peace and Bread i in Time of War”, is 
moving into the text book class, The Literature Office recently 
received a request from the American Friends Service Committee 
for a copy of the book to be used in connection with training 
workers who are preparing for overseas relief. We are sure 
that Miss Addams would be very happy to know that her experi- 


ence can help once more after a second world catastrophe. 
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